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demands of the community. If the State is in need of
money, a town can neither give nor withhold the
supplies. If the State projects a road, the township
' cannot refuse to let it cross its territory ; if a police
regulation is made by the State, it must be enforced
by the town. A uniform system of instruction is
organized all over the country, and every town is
bound to establish the schools which the law ordains.
In speaking of the administration of the United States
I shall have occasion to point out the means by which
the townships are compelled to obey in these different
cases : I here merely show the existence of the obliga-
tion. Strict as this obligation is, the government of
the State imposes it in principle only, and in its
performance the township resumes all its independent
rights. Thus, taxes are voted by the State, but they
are levied and collected by the township ; the
existence of a school is obligatory, but the township
builds, pays, and superintends it. In France the
State-collector receives the local imposts ; in America
the town-collector receives the taxes of the State.
Thus the French Government lends its agents to the
commune ; in America the township is the agent of
the Government. This fact alone shows the extent of
the differences which exist between the two nations.
In America, not only do municipal bodies exist,
but they are kept alive and supported by public
spirit. The township of New England possesses two
advantages which infallibly secure the attentive
interest of mankind, namely, independence and
authority. Its sphere is indeed small and limited,
but within that sphere its action is unrestrained ; and
its independence gives to it a real importance which
extent and population may not always insure.
It is to be remembered that the affections of men
generally lie on the side of authority. Patriotism is